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Southern darky genius for getting words wrong she called it the "thorn" room. From there she had been taken to see the Queen who had asked her if she had seen the table and what she thought of it. She said she had told her: "It wzsjes' beautiful," and that she did not believe there had ever been anything so lovely "since the Queen of Sheba danced before King Solomon".
I had instructed her before we came that, should she be in the presence of the Queen, she must curtsey, but I had had no idea she would be accorded an audience. Later, at the dinner, His Majesty asked me if the Queen had told me that she had met Susan and how much she enjoyed her. So I hoped from this that she had acquitted herself creditably, notwithstanding the fact that her Bible knowledge was a little mixed.
But I myself am mixing the sequence of events by taking my readers to the King's and Queen's dinner too soon. Earlier in the day there had been a conference with my husband as to what style of dress was to be worn. Mr. Wilson explained that our Chief Executive never wore uniforms, as is the custom abroad, and that regular evening clothes were suitable on every occasion. Accordingly, the King decreed that he and all members of the household would wear the same. This caused much scurrying around, as during the War only military uniforms had been worn by His Majesty and the members of his suite. Consequently there was a very perceptible odour of moth balls when the gentlemen appeared.
Returning from Mrs. Lloyd George's tea we found in our rooms a printed diagram of the great table, with the place of each of die ninety-six guests designated. At the proper hour the Lord Chamberlain, Sandhurst, and Lord Farquhar appeared to escort us to the royal family, and this is how they did it. As we emerged from our suite the gentlemen stood facing us, each holding in his two hands before him a slender wooden wand, which was his badge of office. In